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Incidents and Reflections—No. 339, 


The courage and faithfulness of Friends was 
perhaps in no cases more openly manifested 
than in their deportment when brought before 
Judges and Courts on account of their religious 
principles. The Judges, at that time, exercised 
almost despotic power, and the prisoners, es- 
pecially if charged with political offenses, re- 
ceived but little of either mercy or justice. The 
firmness with which Friends refused to be 
silenced, the boldness with which they pleaded 
for their natural and legal rights, and the open 
manner in which they appealed to the public 
and spread abroad full statements of the hard 
usage to which they were subjected, had a 
wonderfully educating influence, and largely 
tended to the establishment of civil liberties in 
Great Britain. They appear to have felt it a 
duty, not only to adhere to their religious con- 
victions, but boldly to defend the cause of Truth 
and righteousness. Many records have been 
ae which show that they are entitled to 

considered as among the most effective ad- 

vocates of liberty. 

George Fox was at Swarthmore in 1663. A 
| private meeting of some of the persecuting jus- 
| tices in that vicinity was held, in which it was 
) determined to grant a warrant to apprehend 

him. He heard of it over night, and could have 
) gone out of their reach if he would. “ But,” he 
says, “ I considered there being a noise of a plot 
in the North, if I should go away they might 
fall upon Friends, so I gave myself up to be 
: taken.” When he was brought before the jus- 
' tices, one of them, in a rage, called him “a 
rebel and a traitor.” “With that,” says G. 
Fox, “I struck my hand on the table, and told 
him I had suffered more than twenty such as 
he, or any that were there, for I had hone cast 
into Derby Prison for six months together, and 
had suffered much because I would not take up 
d arms against the king before Worcester fight. 
Thad been sent up a prisoner out of my own 
e country, by Colonel Hacker, to Oliver Crom- 

well, as a plotter to bring in King Charles, in 

the year 1654. Ye talk of the king, a company 
in of you, but where were you in Oliver’s days, 


y 


and what did ye do then for him? I have more 


* love to the king for his eternal good and wel- 
fare than any of you have.” 


Not finding any good ground for detaining 
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him, they offered bim the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy—at that time a very common 
snare, because it was well known that Friends 
would not swear, although they had true alle- 
giance to the government. 
sions the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
were again tendered to him. 
could not take any oath at all, because Christ 
and his apostles had forbid it. 
the law, amongst the Jews, before Christ came, 
the law commanded them to swear, but Christ, 
who doth fulfil the law in his Gospel-time, com- 
mands ‘ Not to swear at all, and the Apostle 
James forbids swearing. After much discourse, 
they committed me to prison. 
all the people take notice that I suffered for the 
doctrine of Christ, and for my obedience to his 
command.” 


prison, some for meeting to worship God, and 
some for not swearing, so that the prison was 
very full. Many of them being poor men, with- 
out anything to maintain their families by but 
their labor, which now they were taken from, 
several of their wives went to the justices who 
committed their husbands and told them, “if 
they kept their husbands in gaol for nothing 
but the Truth of Christ and for good conscience 
sake, they would bring their children to them 
to be maintained.” 
Lord rose in Friends, and gave them great 
boldness, so that they spoke much to the jus- 
tices. Friends also that were prisoners wrote 
to the justices, laying the weight of their suffer- 
ings upon them. 


into court, G. Fox asked the judge, If he did 
own the king? “ Yes,” said he, “I do own the 
king.” 
observe his declaration from Breda, and his 
promises made since he came into England, 
that no man should be called in question for 
matters of religion, so long as they lived peace- 
ably? 
call me in question, and put me upon taking 
an oath, which is a matter of religion, seeing 









































At the ensuing ses- 
“TI told them I 


In the time of 


I bid them and 


Several other Friends were committed to 


A mighty power of the 


At a subsequent assizes, being again brought 


“Why, then,” said I, “dost thou not 


If thou ownest the king, why dost thou 


thou nor none else can charge me with unpeace- 
able living?” The judge, irritated by this close 
personal appeal, called him, “Sirrah!” “I told 
him,” says G. Fox, “that for him, an old man 
and a judge, to sit there and give nicknames to 
prisoners did not become either his gray hairs 
or his office.” 

The judge said, “Thou speakest so loud, thy 
voice drowns mine and the court’s!” “I ama 
prisoner here,” said G. Fox, “for the Lord Je- 
sus Christ’s sake, for his sake do I suffer, for 
Him do I stand this day, and if my voice were 
five times louder I should lift it up and sound 
it out for Christ’s sake, for whose cause I stand 


this day before your judgment seat, in obedi- 
ence to Him who commands not to swear, before 
whose judgment seat you must all be brought 


and must give an account.” 


When again brought before the court, the 
case was submitted to a jury, who brought him 
in guilty of having refused the oath at a for- 





mer assize, but George showed so many gross 
errors in the indictment that the judge was 
forced to declare that he was free from all that 
had ever been done in the matter. 
starting up in a rage, he said, “I can put the 
oath to any man hére, and I will tender you 
the oath again.” 
my false imprisonment all this while, for what 
have I been imprisoned so long for” 
him I ought to be set at liberty. 
liberty,’ said he, ‘but I will put the oath to 
you again.’ Then I turned about and said, ‘All 
people, take notice, this is a snare, for I ought to 
be set free from the gaoler and from this court.’ 
But the judge cried, ‘ Give him the book,’ and 
the clerk lifted up a book to me. 
and looked into it, and said, ‘I see it is a Bible. 
I am glad of it.’ He caused the oath to be read 
tome. Whenit was read, he asked me,‘ Whether 
I would take the oath or no? 
‘Ye have given me a book here to kiss and 
to swear on, and this book, which ye have 
given me to kiss says, ‘Kiss the Son,’ and the 
Son says, in this book, ‘Swear not at all.” I 
say as the book says, yet ye imprison me. 
How comes it that the book is at liberty among 
you which bids me not to swear, and yet ye 
imprison me for doing as the Book bids me? 
I was speaking this to them, and held up the 
Bible, open in my hand, to show them the place 
where Christ forbade swearings. They plucked 
the book out of my hand, and the judge said 
‘Nay, but we will imprison George Fox. 


But then, 


“T said, ‘Do me justice for 


I told 
‘You are at 


So I took it 


‘Then,’ said I, 
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At another assize, G. Fox was again brought 


into court, and showed a fatal error in the new 
indictment. The judge immediately ordered the 
gaoler to take him away, and illegally sentenced 
him to the penalties ofa premunire. He suffered 
a long and severe imprisonment, until released 
by an order from the king. 


The command given by the Lord to the 


Prophet Ezekiel, seems to have been applicable 
to our early Friends, “ Be not afraid of them, 
neither be afraid of their words, though briars 
and thorns be with thee and thou dost dwell 
among scorpions. As an adamant, harder than 
flint, have | made thy forehead.” These seasons 
of conflict with unjust officers, were times in 


which the Gospel was preached to multitudes 
of people. 

The experience of Samuel Bownas furnished 
another illustration of the manner in which 
Friends were made instrumental in promoting 
civil liberty. When in America, on a religious 
visit, in 1702, he was arrested on Long Island, 
charged with speaking against the Church of 
England in one of his sermons, When the case 
came up for trial, the grand jury ignored the 
bill, at which the judge was very angry, and 
demanded of the jury their reasons. One of 
them, named James Clemenis, a bold man, well 
skilled in the law, answered, “ We are sworn to 
keep the queen’s secrets, our fellows’ and our 
own, and for that reason we declare no rea- 
sons.” 

Judge: “ Now Mr. Wise Man speaks, but I 
tell you you are not so sworn, and I could find 











in my heart to lay you by the heels, and a fine 
upon your brethren.” 

Clement replied, he might if he pleased, but 
when it was done, it should be exposed with as 
much expedition as the case would admit in 
Westminster Hall. “For,” adds he, “juries, 
neither grand nor petty, are to be menaced with 
threats of stocks or fines, but they are to act 
freely, according to the best of their judgments, 
on the evidence before them.” 

Finding he could not bow the jury to his 
wishes, the judge ordered Samuel Bownas to be 
kept in prison, and threatened to send him to 
London chained to the deck of a man-of-war. 
This greatly depressed Samuel’s spirits, but an 
honest old man, who had formerly been chief 
justice, came to visit him, and taking him affec- 
tionately in his arms, said, “ Dear Samuel, the 
Lord hath made use of you as an instrument, 
to put a stop to our arbitrary courts of justice, 
which have met with great encouragement since 
his lordship (Lord Cornbury) came here as 
governor. But there never has been so success- 
ful a stand made against it as at this time. Fear 
not, they can no more send you to England 
than they can me. The eyes of the country are 
now opened, and they will never ke able to get 
a jury to answer their end.” J. W. 
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For *“* THE FRIEND.” 
Advantages of Old Age. 


Being a life long member of the Society of 
Friends and in the attendance of Friends’ Meet- 
ings twice a week, when in health during years 
beyond three-score and ten, and living the dis- 
tance of about a mile from meeting, opportunity 
was and is furnished for car passengers to show 
respect to age, and when in a crowded car and 
some standing, the oldest person always had a 
seat without demanding it. And this is not all, 
when mingling with Friends in social life the 
best seat and best of every thing is presented for 
accommodation to the aged, so there is and has 
been occasion to say, that many are the advan- 
tages of old age. And yet the pleasure of those 
whose pleasure it is to comfort those who need, 
is even beyond that which recipients of bounty 
share of. A life of self sacriticing love is a life 
of pleasure. 






































































































































P. R. Grrrorp. 
PROVIDENCE First Mo. 25, 1896. 
































Trixy OxEN.—One of the greatest curiosities 
among the domesticated animals of Ceylon is a 
breed of cattle known to the zoologists as the 
“sacred running oxen.” They are the dwarfs 












































the species never exceeding thirty in. in height. 
One sent to the Marquis of Canterbury in the 
year 1891, which is still living, and is believed 
to be somewhere near ten years of age, is only 
twenty-two inches high, and weighs but one 
hundred and nine and a half pounds. 

In Ceylon they are used for quick trips across 
the country with express matter and other light 
loads, and it is said that four of them can pull 
a driver of a two-wheeled cart and a two-hun- 
dred-pound load of miscellaneous matter sixty 
to seventy miles a day. 

They keep up a constant swinging trot or run, 
and have been known to travel one hundred 
miles in a day and night without either food or 
water. No one knows anything concerning the 
origin of this peculiar breed of miniature cattle. 
They have been known on the island of Ceylon 
and in other Buddhistic countries for more than 
a thousand years.—Late Paper. 



































































































































































of the whole ox family, the largest specimens of 
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“Her Father Lets Her Wear Just What 
She Likes.” 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 
My daughter of thirteen was trying on a wrap- 





per purchased by her mother ready-made at a 
large store in the city. 
viding business of the other sex is presumably 
a department of the household economy with 
which the men have no need to concern them- 
selves. 
late to remain unconscious of the fact that a 
most marvellous amplitude of material has de- 
veloped itself, or rather been developed, about 
the female shoulders, at one time projecting up- 
wards so as almost to touch the ear (the reverse 
of what I read the other day concerning a cer- 
tain statue of Buddha, whose big ears reached 
down to his shoulders), and even extending out- 
ward to a degree that must make the horizontal 
measurement of the person very nearly double 
the normal. 


Now this apparel-pro- 


Nevertheless, I have not been able of 


It will not be wondered at therefore that upon 


glancing up from my writing table, and notic- 
ing the fitting of the ready-made wrapper upon 
my daughter a little distance away, I should 
rise up, and going forward and observing that 
the shoulders bore great flaps or wings of super- 
fluous material, quietly remark to the little maid 
and her mother, “‘ These will need to be taken 
off.” “ Yes,” they both replied (like the sensible 
senior and junior that they are). ‘‘All the store 
goods of that kind,” said the elder, “ were made 
in that style, and the dress was taken with the 
expectation of taking off thatsuperfluity.” Turn- 


ing to a young visitor I asked, “And what wou!d 
thy father say to such things on thy dress?” 
Before she could fairly make answer, our young- 
er, seven-years old, piped out, “ Her father lets 
her wear just what she likes.” 

Now it happened that I had just been making 
reply to a lady who is much interested in the 
subject of social purity, and who had desired 
my judgment in regard to desirable measures 
or methods tending to its promotion. Referring 
her to my little tract, “Simplicity of Attire as 
related to the Promotion of Social Purity,” I 
had called her attention to this sentiment in its 
brief introductory note, that “it is in the power 
of professing Christian women to accomplish far 
more for purity by adhering to simplicity of at- 
tire than can be gained by all the ‘ heroic’ 
measures which man can undertake to this end.” 

So my little girl, who announced so certainly 
concerning her companion that “ her father lets 
her wear just what she likes,” little apprehend- 
ed the measure of thought and concern that 
this worldly liberty as to attire had caused her 
parent. 

Returning a moment again to the present ap- 
proved style of women’s dress, which involves 
so much superfluity of material, I believe it is 
fair to say that the “ wealth of sleeves” wasted 
in a single month in the one city of New York 
or Philadelphia would suffice to pay for a sub- 
stantial garment for every man, woman and 
child in the late crop-blasted counties of the 
State of Nebraska. 

I remember a remark of one who had a strong 
sense of the beautiful and picturesque in nature 
and art, that, after beholding the fatiguing styles 
of fashionable attire, it wasa real rest to him to see 
an Irish serving-woman in her simple everyday 
dress, with its lines flowing straight to the feet 
without any excrescences of extravagances. So 
the early Christians, believing that the pursuit 
of the world’s changeable fashions begot a world- 
ly spirit and an antagonism to the cross, en- 
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couraged simplicity in this as in other particu. 
Jars. | believe that the simplicity in this regard 
on the part of Francis E. Willard, undeviatingly 
held to for a good many years, has proved to 
be for her a possession of strength. 

Not long ago, a justice of one of the criminal 
courts of New York city expressed a decided 
opinion, relative to a harrowing case of desertion 
that had come before him, that the love of dress 
had proved the ruin of many young women. In 
a recent letter this official has repeated the as. 
sertion : ‘‘ My experience on the bench was very 
extensive, and led to the conclusion in my mind 
that the principal cause to which the evil re- 
ferred to may be traced is the unfortunate and 
pronounced desire for dress.” 

In the American Messenger some five years 
ago there occurred a brief and practical narra- 
tive on this subject from the pen of Annie A, 
Preston—a true relation I took it to be—con- 
cerning one who came to a small city and took 
a position as teacher in a public school. While 
so engaged she became acquanted with a couple 
who were Christians, but who were in such in- 
digent circumstances that they thought their 
attire not good enough to wear to church. The 
young teacher at once removed the plume from 
her hat, and later, dressed in a plain print gown, 
accompanied the couple to the place of worship. 
She subsequently became the wife of a judge 
who was also a railway president. The account 
concerning her concluded: “She still kept up 
her plain attire at church, and occupied her 
abundant leisure in going about among the poor. 
From the most dressy church in the city we have 
become the plainest, and from a church of al- 
most exclusively wealthy people we have a large 
membership among the working classes. Our 
coldness and purse-pride have been replaced by 
enthusiasm for the Lord’s work. The present 
prosperity of the church is largely due, under 
God, to the influence for twenty years of that 
sensible, amiable woman.” 

The following item of information concerning 

a movement in behalf of simplicity, oceurring 
in that city of the world which I suppose has 
led women into gayety and extravagance of style 
more than any other, may properly conclude 
this article. It is stated by Emily Holden in 
the Examiner that a society of influential women 
has been formed in Paris called the “ League of 
Simplicity.” This is for the purpose of creating 
a sentiment against the too luxurious manner of 
living which prevails in dress and entertain- 
ments. A favorable result is already, it is af- 
firmed, to be observed in a greater simplicity of 
dress in the streets, and a tendency to less os- 
tentation in the matter of luncheons and din- 
ners. Hoping that the organization may be 
strengthening, it is also well to bear in mind 
that, whether in this or in any other direction 
of Christian duty, a “league between God and 
one faithful soul will prove a power for good in 
the world.”— American Messenger. 


eS 

Tue Source or Coxverston.—The follow- 
ing testimony to the fact, that the heart “ trans- 
formation of apostate man from earthly to divine 
is work for Him who made him,” is taken from 
The Christian Advocate—* Christians will not 
forget that genuine conversion requires some- 
thing more than ‘fervent eloquence, or some 
other peculiar power of persuasion,’ possessed 
by the evangelist. The deeper effect, the radical 
change of character in all its stages, from begin- 
ning to end, is wrought by an invisible influence 
known as the Hoty Spirit, which, when ‘times 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord’ are 
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experienced, convicts men under the dullest of 
eaching and in spite of erroneous preaching ; 
so that backslidden preachers have sometimes 
been forced into reconsecration hy the pressure 
of the question, ‘ What must I do to be saved? 
of those who had been awakened under their 
preaching, they knew not how.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Caves of Yucatan. 


In the investigations which have been made, 
in modern times, into the condition of the human 
race before the date of history, much reliance 
has been placed on the evidence furnished by 
caves. The discoveries made in them show that, 
“at least once in a while, some representatives 
of all the successive past periods of human cul- 
ture ventured under the rock arches.” They 
had built fires and cooked in the flames the 
flesh of animals, and the bones have remained 
on the floor to this day, together with charcoal 
and ashes and tools of stoneand metal. “When 
the builders of the first fire had abandoned the 
cave, intervals of time had sometimes succeeded, 
during which the shelter remained unvisited. 
In many cases dust and leaves had blown in, 
splinters had fallen from the roof, beds of allu- 
vium had been washed in by freshets, or stalag- 
mite had incrusted the floor, sealing up the 
human relics below with an envelope of sand, 
stone or mud. 

“Later people, venturing into the place, had 
built fires upon the same spot, and then another 
rubbish layer was formed above the first. Thus, 
in some cases, a series of rubbish layers has 
been formed, which show, by the kind and make 
of the implements they contained, by the bones 
of the associated animals, etc., how, where and 
in what order, man had lived in the past. Caves 
are the most satisfactory field of operation for 
such researches, because there the remains of 
former inhabitants remain comparatively un- 
disturbed. It was with the purpose of pursuing 
such investigations that an expedition was fitted 
out under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which went to Yucatan in the 
early part of 1895. The results obtained are 
described in “The Hill-caves of Yucatan,” by 
Harry C. Mercer, the Curator of its Museum. 

In Yucatan in the dry season, but little sur- 
face water is to be found, so that the early in- 
habitants must have been compelled to have re- 
source to the caves which have been found in 
the porous limestone. As the rock does not ap- 
pear to have been upheaved or faulted as it has 
been in Kentucky and Tennessee, the entrances 
to the caves are not openings in the sides of 
cliffs, into which one can enter horizontally, 
but more like holes in the roofs of the caves. 
The result of this is described in this book, as 
a“ very striking class of underground chambers 
from fifty to three hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, and from fifteen to seventy feet high, 
more or less brightly lit by round openings in 
the ceiling, ten, twenty and fifty feet in diame- 
ter. Through these sky-lights, fragments of the 
original crust had fallen, forming piles of loose 
stones on the cave floor. When the down-fallen 
accumulations set sufficiently against one side 
of the orifice, it was easy to walk down their 
slope, but as a general rule, a chasm of some 
feet had to be bridged over in reaching them, 
either by descending on a rope, or clambering 
down the root of the alamo tree, which flour- 
ished on the brink of most of the skylights, often 
sending its tendrils to the cave floor. Where 
the rock pile was high enough, banana trees 
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and tropical evergreens growing upon it, swept 
the brink of the chasm with their boughs. 

“Sometimes the subterranean groves lay far 
beneath thesurfacein rotundas, inaccessible from 
above. Doves built their nests in high ledges 
by the sky-lights, and animals found refuge 
under the rock heaps.” 

The first of these underground chambers that 
our party visited was the Actun Spukil (Cave 
of Mice). “Approaching the brink of the chasm 
and looking down, we found that we were stand- 
ing on the rim of the round sky-light opening 
into a large cavern. The Indians had made a 
ladder of saplings bound with twigs, and we 
climbed down to find ourselves in a well-lit un- 
derground region that was dry and cool. A 
hill of rocks, crowned with banana-leaves, rose 
in the centre, and the stony-floored shelter went 
far inward under the overhanging crusts. We 
listened to the sound of dropping water and the 
chatter of birds.” To catch the water-drops, 
blocks of stone two and three feet in diameter 
and hollowed in the middle were placed in 
suitable positions. This cave contained fifty- 
nine of these stone water dishes, and they are 
quite common in the caves. Potsherds were 
numerous. Their make, shape and decoration 
are of value in indicating the state of culture 
of the people who made the pottery. 

In this cave was dug the first trench. The 
first foot disclosed charcoal and ashes mixed with 
potsherd. The latter were of many makes, some 
highly polished, some coarse and decorated with 
incisions, some painted with red and brown 
lines. There were one or two small bones of 
animals. In another place they found a stone 
arrow-head, and hour-stone chip, and an obsidian 
knife flake. But the loose stones which had 
fullen in prevented them from reaching the 
original floor of the cavern, so that they could 
not tell whether there was a rubbish layer below 
which might give evidence of some visitors to 
the cave pre-existing to those whose traces they 
had already seen. 

One of the caves visited had been discovered 
a few years before in sinking a well. At adepth 
of about twenty feet the well cut into a small 
horizontal passage. That it had formerly been 
known was shown by a few human bones and 
potsherds lying on the floor. 

Much of northern Yucatan is waterless on 
the surface. Whoever wants water must, gen- 
erally speaking, go underground for it, either by 
sinking a well or searching in subterranean pas- 
sages where water drips, flows or rests in pvols. 
The original immigrants coming in the dry sea- 
son, must have discovered the caves and obtained 
water from them. 

The exploring party visited many caves and 
by careful examination satisfied themselves that 
there was nothing to indicate the presence of 
any race antecedent to the ancestors of the 
Mayas, a present Indian tribe, who were found 
there by the Spaniards. 
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An OLp-TIME CertiricaTe. The Christian 
Advocate publishes the following certificate re- 
ceived by a child in 1826 for her proficiency 
in geographical knowledge. 

“ Elizabeth Crane has been engaged, during 
her attendance at this school, in storing her mem- 
ory (that strong and capacious storehouse of 
mankind) with useful ideas, lessons, and infor- 
mation generally. Pursuant to this end, she has 
deposited in her memory for future use the mul- 
tiplication and other arithmetical tables. She 
has repeated the principal divisions, oceans, is- 
lands, ete., and answered one hundred and nine 
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questions on the map of the world. She has 
also recited the principal divisions, lakes, rivers, 
bays, gulfs, etc., and answered forty-one questions 
on the map of North America. She has defined 
the boundaries of twelve of the United States, 
and repeated ninety-five of the chief towns and 
thirty-three of the principal rivers, belonging 
to those twelve different States, and answered 
eighty-six questions corresponding to the geog- 
raphy of that fine country. On the map of 
South America she has committed to memory 
the different countries belonging to that great 
peninsula; repeated fifty-eight chief towns and 
thirty-three of the principal rivers, and answered 
thirty-nine questions corresponding with its geog- 
raphy. Let no one say hereafter that females 
cannot learn, for that is an assertion without 
foundation. Elizabeth is a living pruof to the 
contrary. She merits the approbation and en- 
couragement of her parents and friends. 
(Signed,) P. WarpEn.” 
























































































































“Come unto Me.” 

“Just how shall I come to Christ?” To this 
proper question I would reply that “coming” 
implies action on your part; it is more than an 
opinion, a feeling or a desire. It is a positive 
step. The only faith in Christ that is of the least 
avail is the faith that acts. In two ways your 
faith may act—prayer and practice. Your sins 
lie as a heavy score against you; pray fervently 
for forgiveness. Your heart is unclean; pray 
for cleansing. You are morally weak, deplora- 
bly weak ; pray for strength. All this prayer 
will not avail if you do nothing toward the an- 
swering of your own petitions. Obey Christ! 
Begin to do what He bids you. This touches 
the very core of character and conduct. This 
means the putting the knife right through your 
besetting sins. ‘This means a radical change of 
conduct, and a ready, sincere, conscientious obe- 
dience to a new Master. The first thing you do 
simply to obey Jesus Christ marks the change; 
that is the first evidence of conversion. 

Christ is very gentle and patient and kind 
with new beginners who are sincere in coming 
to Him. He says, “ Learn of Me” in very much 
the same way that a kind teacher overlooks a 
boy who is attempting his first “ pothooks” in 
writing, or a loving mother directs and helps 
her baby who is making his first attempts at 
walking. The help He will give yuu is direct 
spiritual help acting on your will and your af- 
fections. Remember that you are dealing with 
a Divine all-powerful Person who can act and 
does act directly on you and me in a supernatu- 
ral fashion. If you do nct accept that great fact, 
you reject the A, B, C of Christianity. Jesus 
Christ when He calls you promises his superna- 
tural help to you in the coming; and when you 
begin to obey Him, He tenderly says to you, 
“My burden I will make light; my yoke is lined 
with love; my grace is sufficient for you.” The 
admission of Jesus Christ into your soul brings a 
new and a Divine power. 

“If I come to Christ must I not deny myself 
and take up a cross?” Yes, you must deny sin- 
ful self. here is hardly a noble deed to be 
wrought in this world but it requires self-denial 
of some sort. Jesus Christ does not make Chris- 
tians simply to make them comfortable; He pro- 
vides no palace cars for transportation of self- 
coddling disciples. It is what you and I give 
up for Christ and our fellow-men that makes us 
rich. Rejoice that He who bore our sins on the 
cross seeks to have us “ bear one auother’s bur- 
dens” and so fulfil the law of love. Do not, I 
‘entreat you, bargain for a cheap and easy relig- 
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ion. Following Christ brings some uphill climbs, 
but victory and holy joys await us at the top; 
crosses then will turn into shining crowns. Com- 
ing to Christ must not end with the coming; it 
is those who follow his leading and endure to the 
end who will be saved. “Abide in Me, and ye 
shall bear much fruit;” and that is the one sure 
way to be delivered from the curse and infamy 
of a barren life.—7. L. Cuyler in The Indepen- 
dent. 


First Impressions. 

Perhaps there is nothing more natural, and 
at the same time more misleading, than forming 
one’s opinions from impressions. From the time 
when the inexperienced baby fingers are stretch- 
ed out to touch the moon, until the period when 
the eyes, veiled by the gathered mists of years, 
mistake those around for the vanished compan- 
ions of youth, it is so ever. We mistake the 
sparkle of some coarse bit of tinsel for the gleam 
of an angel’s wing, or the cool, restful shadow 
passing over the sun-lighted landscape, for the 
oncoming of an endless night. 

And what is profoundly true of the deeper 
events and crises of our soul-history, is also true, 
to a certain extent, in the happenings and details 
of our common place daily life. Even the wisest 
and most open-eyed among us are apt to be mis- 
taken concerning people and things, and form 
hasty judgments, which we have afterwards to 
modify or set aside. 

Entering a railway carriage the other day, I 
found myself alone with a woman whose per- 


sonality conveyed at once a vivid impression of 


boldness and vulgarity. Her broad, florid face, 
surmounted by a hat of incongruous colors and 
unsuitable shape; her large person, clothed in 
shabby garments of poor texture and would- 
be fashionable style; her tawdry trimmings and 
“ Brummagem” jewelry—all combined to pro- 
duce this impression. Dim thoughts of low lodg- 
ing-houses, corner ginshops, and coarse laughter 
rose involuntarily in my mind. 

Some trifling thing occasioned a few words to 
be exchanged, and these led to a conversation, 
which happily and wholesomely showed me my 
mistake. Her gentle voice, the clear and steady 
eye, and the little glimpses of her life, inadver- 
tently given, dispelled all ideas of low life in a 
great city, and brought instead passing thoughts 
of Yorkshire moors, happy, homely duties, and 
shouts of merry childish welcomes. I left the 
train, sorry to have so misjudged her, and feel- 
ing that I had been in the presence of a truly 
“womanly woman,” gentle, simple and kindly. 

At another time, when riding in a suburban 
*bus, a woman entered. Elegantly dressed, and 
with every detail of her toilet dainty, harmo- 
nious and costly, an atmosphere of wealth and 
the correctest respectability seemed to surround 
her. Visions of a well appointed home, with 
herself as mistress, cold, ies and serenely in- 
different to, or even slightly contemptuous of 
all beneath her in social position, and holding 
herself aloof from the offensive details of poverty, 
passed through my mind. 

Just then an old man, apparently very poor, 
half-blind and stiff with age and rheumatism, 
carrying a red cotton bundle, tried to mount 
into the bus. This he had great difficulty in 
doing, and there was no conductor at the door. 
Instantly the daintily gloved hand was held out 
to take his bundle, and grasping him firmly with 
the other, a gentle voice said, “ Let me help 
you.” Her hand and voice were the only ones 
of those near him which were proffered to help. 
— The Episcopal Recorder. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
AN EVENING MEDITATION. 
DEDICATED TO I. E. H. 
As softly now the rosy sunlight fades, 
And evening’s jeweled curtains round me fall, 
I wander, Rocklynne, ’mid thy peaceful shades 
And dream of loved ones gone beyond recall ; 


Of pleasures shared with them in other days, 
When life gave promise of immortal youth, 

And o’er our paths shone hope’s divinest rays, 
Effulgent with the fadeless light of truth. 


But idle seem my dreams, since naught remains 
Save memory of joys forever flown 
And hearts in unison with love’s refrains, 


Glad hearts, dear hearts that once were all my own. 


For me, with blossoms laden, comes the spring, 
For me, the summer chimes her sweetest bells, 
But never word or token do they bring 
From out the bourne wheremy beloved dwells. 


Could thy sweet spirit, mother, come to me 
From that fur land of loveliness divine, 

How would my arms reach ont to welcome thee 
And hold thy faithful heart once more to mine. 


But prayers nor tears avail ; to me no more 
Thy form returns; no more thy voice I hear; 
I listen for thy footsteps, as of yore; 
Alas! no sound they yield to charm my ear. 


O mystery of mysteries! If thou 
Art gone forever from my longing heart 
Why do I still adhere and humbly bow 
To promises of “ meeting ne’er to part ?” 


If all must end at close of earthly care 
What can the purpose of our presence be ? 
Some years of joy and grief, perchance despair, 
Then darkness, death, and vanished entity ? 


Nay, mother, thou art living. This I know, 

Else would the power that draws my soul to thine 
No more a magnet prove, and here below 

Would rise for me some less ennobling shrine. 


Long years may intervene, but in my heart 
An angel voice still softly sings, “Some day 
The veil that darkens now thine eves, will part, 
And thou shalt see thine own in bright array.” 


God’s word is truth! and mother, though afar 
Thy home may be, my soul to thine shall rise 
To dream no more with gates of doubt ajar, 
But ever dwell with thee in Paradise. 
JoHN Forp. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
WINTER BUDS. 


Only a few brown winter buds, 
Plucked from a leafless tree; 

But I thank thee, Lord, for the gracious word 
Sent thro’ thy buds to me; 


A word of the beautiful things, unseen 
Prepared for the coming time— 

A word of the woodland’s waving plumes, 
Of the summer’s radiant prime. 


A word of the sweet providing care, 
That ere the old year's close, 

Hath set the new year’s buds of hope 
Above the winter snows. 


Safe in these tiny caskets hid, 
Unmarked by the careless eye— 

Sheathed in soft wrappings, fold on fold, 
Spring’s fairest garlands lie. 


Oh sad heart, weary with hope deferred, 
Dim eyes, with sorrow wet! 

Look up! tho’ dreary the winter days, 
The new year’s buds are set ! 


The spring of my life lies far behind ; 
Its summer of strength is spent, 

And these autumn days must flee apace, 
Tho’ golden with sweet content. 


Yet why should I fear, with failing heart, 
What the winter of age may bring ? 
It may be that even now are set 
The buds of a fairer spring ! . 
1G 


For “THE FRIEND,” 


A Visit to the Marlpits, 


The green sand formation of New Jersey, local] 
called marl, may be traced on its western line, 
from Rariton Bay to the Delaware River near 
Salem, a distance of about one hundred miles, 
It diminishes in width from about twenty-eight 
miles at its northern boundary. It extends in 
a southeast direction under the superincumbent 
strata of sand and clay, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and probably far beyond the present shore line, 

All the southern part of New Jersey has at 
one time been under water, and the action of 
waves and currents has broken up the materials 
of former geological formation, separated them 
into beds of sand and clay, as we now find them, 
and spread them over the bottom of the shallow 
sea that then occupied this part of the continent, 
Subsequent floods, of which the valley of the 
Delaware River furnishes many traces, have 
greatly modified the surface, cutting out valleys 
where material existed that was easily moved, 
and leaving ridges and low hills, where the ma- 
terial was more intractable. 

On the twenty-seventh of Twelfth Month, in 
company with some young students of geology, 
I left my home to visit a locality from which marl 
had recently been dug. Our village of Moores- 
town is situated on a low ridge covered with 
gravel, which had preserved it from being 
washed away. Our road lay for three miles in 
a straight line, southward, across a low-lying 
and somewhat peaty, level plain, to an elevation 
called Mt. Laurel, on the sides of which is lo- 
cated an old stone meeting-house of Friends. 

The western line of the marl is a mile or 
more west of Moorestown. So that the whole 
country we passed over is underlaid with the 
green sand formation ; but we had to go about 
two miles beyond Mt. Laurel before we came 
to a meadow, from which the sands and clays 
had been swept away, sufficiently to enable the 
workmen to dig the marl without removing an 
unreasonable amount of surface material. About 
half a mile back from the public road, we 
reached the scene of operations, as indicated by 
a large pile of the green sand, lying ou a bank, 
alongside of a pit filled with water, from which 
it had been dug. Much of the low ground had 
already been dug over, as was shown by the 
pools of water, with narrow banks of earth be- 
tween them. The method followed by the marl 
diggers has been to select a spot, and at a suita- 
ble time of year commence operations with a 
sufficient force of men. The surface earth is 
first removed and then the marl thrown up on 
the dry bank as rapidly as possible. For, owing 
to the low level, the water soon begins to flow 
into the excavation, and after a while puts 4 
stop to the work, generally long before the bot- 
tom of the bed is reached. In the present case, 
judging from the imperfect soundings we could 
make, not more than six or eight feet of marl 
had been taken out. I have heard of cases in 
which the diggers obtained sixteen feet of marl, 
and may have reached within a few feet of the 
bottom. 

At the West Jersey Marl Works near Mantua 
Creek, the Company made a long drain, which 
drew off the water, so that they were able to 
utilize the whole deposit, which, if I remember 
correctly, was there about eighteen feet thick. 

The material is spread upon the land as& 
fertilizer, and has been used in large quantities, 
although now not so much esteemed as formerly. 
The green sand is a mineral termed Glauconite, 
and contains about one-tenth of its weight of 





potash, to which element its fertilizing proper- 
ties are supposed to be due. 

In the mar] and its associated beds have been 
found numerous fossil remains, mostly marine 
jn their character, including gigantic lizards, 
fishes, and shell-fish. Professor Rogers, in his 
report on the geology of New Jersey, published 
‘jn 1840, says that at that time about seventy- 
five species had been found, all of which are 
pow extinct. These are much more abundant 
in some parts of the strata than in others. The 
marl heaps which we examined showed but few 
—and they were shells and corals. But some 
years ago, when visiting the works of the West 
Jersey Marl Co., I obtained some interesting 
fossils—part of the shell of a large tortoise, and 
atusk of a crocodile several inches long, and in 
the same neighborhood, although not imme- 
diately in the marl, were hundreds of a curious 
fossil, called belemnites, the remains of a shell- 
fish belonging to the cuttle-fish family. They 
were straight, solid shells of a few inches in 
length, ending at the smaller end in a rather 
blunt point, while at the other extremity was a 
cavity which had been occupied by the living 
fish. The sides of this cavity were thin and 
fragile, so that it was a rare occurrence to find 
a shell in which they had not been broken 
away. 

As we were exploring the country in search 
of the pits, we found on the roadside a pile of 
brown material, full of cells, which looked like 
bog iron ore. This material is frequently found 
in low grounds. The strata in marl districts 
contains considerable quantities of oxide of iron, 
which is dissolved by the water in passing 
through them. Upon coming into the open 
air, it parts with the carbonic acid gas, which 
enabled it to hold the iron in solution, and 
hence the oxide of iron is deposited. As this 
process is going on continually, it explains the 
fact that after the ore has been dug, the deposit 
is renewed after a series of years. In former 
times there were several furnaces in Southern 
New Jersey which depended on the supply of 
bog ore, and I well remember in my youthful 
years the old fashioned “ ten-plate” stoves for 
burning wood, in the plates of which were the 
names of the furnaces at which they were cast. 

When piles of bog ore are left exposed to the 
rains, the rain water leaches out the iron, leav- 
ing behind the earthy matter with which it was 
associated, which retains the same cellular strue- 
ture. From the readiness with which the masses 
we saw by the roadside could be broken, we 
suppose it was some of this leached ore with but 
little iron left in it. 

While we found much to interest us, the wind 
blew with increasing coldness, and we were glad 
to turn our faces towards home, where we could 
find shelter and warmth, although well satisfied 
that we had made this little excursion. 


J. W. 


KILiine THE Spirit. There are more ways 
than one of putting the letter above the spirit. 
Ordinarily we think of it as an insistence on the 
surface meaning of words and phrases without 
regard to the motive which underlies their ut- 
terance. But there is a way of exalting the let- 
ter, not by a blind adherence to it, but by cen- 
tering our interest on it as an object of criticism, 
and so forgetting the spirit that lies in back of 
it. Mere spelling and grammar, and even rhet- 
oric, as sc: have played a comparatively small 
part in the winning of souls to Christ, or in spur- 
ring them on to great deeds for Him, And yet 
there are persons who will dissipate the solemn 
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message from a great soul by a petty denuncia- 
tion of a speaker’s slip in grammar, or by a con- 
temptuous criticism of his mispronunciation. 
They will admit, by a stretch of generosity, that 
he may be a man of consecrated purpose, mighty 
of heart, and forceful in action. He even has 
his place, they concede, as a power for good with 
“certain classes”—to which they themselves do 
not belong. But that use of the objective case 
instead of the nominative, or of the wrong tense 
of a verb, of which he was guilty on the plat- 
form, has put him outside of the pale of useful- 
ness to them personally. These petty critics 
thus think more of the misused letter than of 
the earnest heart, so far as their personal needs 
are concerned. One blessing at least they put 
above the being “poor in spirit,” and that is, 
the being rich in grammar. It is a good thing 
to be a linguist, sensitive in ear and conversant 
with tongues; but one who would be of highest 
use to his fellow-men, and who would get good 
from them, must tune his life to the more subtle 
language which is the expression of the immor- 
tal spirit. He must not be led away or dragged 
down by his love for the correctness of the let- 
ter. Laudable as it is to be literate, it must be 
borne in mind that this spirit of petty criticism 
is not the spirit that giveth life, but one of the 
ways of loving the letter that killeth—S. 8S. 
Times. 


SELECTED. 


“Wait a Minute.” 


There is an old proverb, and a very good 
one, that “Time and tide wait for no man.” 

That means—if a man has a chance of bet- 
tering his condition, and lets it go by, the chance 
may never come again. 

Perhaps a vessel can only be launched at the 
turn of the tide, and if the captain does not 
seize that precious moment the tide turns, and 
the vessel has to be left behind. For the tide 
will not wait nor the time either. Still there 
are seasons when our motto would prove a whole- 
some one, when it would be a good thing to wait 
a minute. 

When you are about to make an angry reply. 
Your blood is up, and you could say a cutting 
thing. But don’t do it. The irritation will go 
off if you have a little patience. Grievous words 
stir up anger. It is better to wait a minute. 

When you are tempted to do a wrong — it 
may be to lie or to steal — Satan is hurrying 
you on, because he does not wish you to reflect. 
He knows that if you reflect you will not do it. 
But do not be driven into sin blindfolded. Wait 
a minute. 

When you are going to spread a report about 
your neighbor. It will do him harm, and you 
do not know whether it is true. You have not 
had time to search into the matter. And yet 
the tale is on your tongue. But you had better 
not. Wait a minute. 

That minute waited will often save you from 
evil. It may give your passion time to cool. 
You may be able to put up a secret prayer, 
“Lead me not into temptation.” You may call 
to mind the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

Stop, then, on the brink of wrong-doing, if 
you have been foolish enough to get so far. 

A horseman once rode to the very edge of a 
precipice. A minute more and he expected to 
be dashed to pieces; but the horse backed in 
that one minute, and he was saved. 

It is far wiser to keep at a distance from temp- 
tation, and wiser still to place yourself every 
day under the guidance and protection of God’s 
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Holy Spirit. He will hold in check the sinful 
desires of your heart, and enable you to over- 
come them. Let your prayer continually be, 
“Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe” (Psalm 
exix: 117). “Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me” (Psalm 
li: 10). “Order my steps in Thy word: and 
let not any iniquity have dominion over me” 
(Psalm exix: 133). 


Miles Halhead. 


(Continued from page 231.) 

“Some time after by another motion, he came 
to Furness in Lancashire, to the house of Cap- 
tain Adam Sands, where he found a great num- 
ber of professors gathered, and priest Lampitt 
preaching. But as soon as Miles entered, Lam- 
pitt was silent, which continuing a pretty while, 
Captain Sands said to him, ‘Sir, what is the 
matter? Are you not well?’ To which the 
priest answered, ‘I am well, but I shall speak 
no more as long as this dumb devil is in the 
house.’ ‘A dumb devil,’ said the captain, ‘ where 
is he? ‘ This is he,’ said the priest,’ pointing 
with his hand, ‘ that standeth there,’ Then the 
captain said, ‘ This man is quiet, and saith noth- 
ing to you: I pray you sir, go on in the name 
of the Lord ; and if he trouble, or molest you in 
my house, I will send him to Lancaster-castle.’ 
But the priest said again, ‘I shall not preach 
as long as this dumb devil is in the house.’ 
Then the Captain said to one Camelford, a 
priest also, ‘I pray you sir, stand up, and exer- 
cise your gift, and I will see that you be not 
disturbed.’ But the priest answered as the 
other. ‘I shall not speak as long as this dumb 
devil is in the house.” Then the people cried, 
‘Lord, rebuke thee, Satan ; Lord, rebuke thee, 
Satan: What manner of Spirit is this that stops 
our ministers’ mouths?” Then the captain came 
to Miles, and taking him by the hand, led him 
out of the house. In all that time he had not 
spoke a word, and saw now the accomplishment 
of what he had been persuaded of before, viz: 
That an invisible power would confound by 
him the wisdom of the priests, when he spoke 
never a word, 

“ Some time after this occurrence, Miles went 
to Newcastle, and there said to the mayor, rulers 
and priests of that town, that God’s anger was 
kindled against them, because they had shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men, and would 
not enter themselves, nor suffer them that would. 
Because of this be was imprisoned; but the 
mayor being much troubled, sent for the sheriff ; 
for those two had committed Miles; when come, 
he said to him, ‘ We have not done well in com- 
mitting an innocent man to prison : pray let us 
release him.’ The sheriff consenting, Miles was 
set at liberty. Then he declared the word of 
the Lord in those parts, and many were con- 
vinced of the Truth held forth by him. 

“ He was moved to go to Ireland, and declare 
the word of the Lord there; and speaking of 
this to James Lancaster and Miles Bateman, 
they quickly resolved to keep him company, 
and so they went for Ireland, where they pro- 
claimed the truth in cities, towns, villages, and 
before magistrates, as occasion offered; and 
their testimony was received by many. After 
they had discharged themselves, they returned 
to England, where Miles soon found himself 
moved to go to Scotland. In his way thither 
he met his friend, James Lancaster, who was 
free to go with him, and so they went into Scot- 
land. 

“Went on a First-day of the week into the 
steeple-house in that town, where seeing many 
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people gathered together, howling.and crying 
and making great lamentation, as if they had 
been touched with a sense of their sins, Miles 
was silent until their worship was done; but 
then, being grieved with their deceit and hy- 
pocrisy, spoke as he was moved, but met with 
great opposition, many of the people being 
in such a rage, that they drove him and his 
companion out of the town, near to the side of 
a great river; and it was intended that the 
women of the town should stone them ; but they 
prevented this by wading through the river. 
“Being thus safely passed the water, they 
went to Edinburgh and Leith, where they stayed 
about ten days. During that time, Miles spoke 
to the people when occasion offered ; as also to 
the garrison, and to the captains and officers of 
the army, who were much affected, and con- 
fessed that the Lord had been very good unto 
them ; for Miles’ message was, That the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against them, because 
they had not performed their promises, which 
they made to Him in the day of their distress, 
when their enemies encompassed them on every 
side, for then the Lord delivered them and 
gave them victory ; but they had returned Him 
evil for good, and committed violence against 
those He sent to declare his word amongst them. 
“ This being told them at large by Miles, he 


imprisonment be legal, according to the law of 
this nation, or not?’ Then the recorder of the 
town stood up and said, ‘ Itis not very legal for 
any minister of the law to imprison any man 
in his own cause.’ Then the Court cried, ‘Take 
him away.’ The chief priest of the town then 
stood, and desired the Court that he might ask 
Miles one question; to this Miles said, ‘The 
Lord knows thy heart, O man, and at this 
present has revealed thy thoughts to bis servant ; 
and therefore now I know thy heart also, thou 
high priest, and the question thou wouldst ask 
me; and if thou wilt promise me before the 
court, that if I tell thee the question thou 
wouldst ask me, thou wilt deal plainly with 
me, I will not only tell thee thy query, but I 
will answer it.’ Then the priest said, He would. 
Then Miles proceeded: Thy question is this: 
Thou wouldst know whether I own that Christ 
that died at Jerusalem or not? To this the priest, 
wondering, said, ‘Truly that is the question.’ 
Then Miles said, ‘ According to my promise, I 
will answer it before this court ; in the presence 
of the Lord God of heaven, I own no other 
Christ than Him that died at Jerusalem, and 
made a good confession before Pontius Pilate, 
to be the light and way that leads fallen man 
out of sin and evil, up to God eternal, blessed 
for evermore.’ More questions were not asked 


panion, that he feared it would be too hard for 
me, for I complained that I was deceived or 
mistaken ; because while I was in my master’s 
work, I rarely by night or day was without some 
degree of Divine virtue on my mind, but now I 
could feel nothing but the bitterness of death 
and darkness; all comfort was hid from me 
for a time, and I was baptized into death indeed. ” 
As we went along, I said to Isaac with vehem- 
ence of spirit: ‘Oh! that I was in my master’s 
work again, and favored with my former en- 
joyments of Divine life, how acceptable it would 
be! We went to a meeting at Hawkeshead, it 
was a little better with me, but (I was still] very 
poor; and so we performed our journey in about 
a month, and he returned to his father’s house, 
and I to my master Parrot’s.” 

It will be seen from this, that the writer was 
not one of those who think religion is to be all 
pleasant sunshine, and that those who speak of 
inward buffetings, baptism, clouds and sorrows, 
are under a delusion. This easy, flippant, su- 
perficial religion has grown into favor with 
some, and is generally accompanied by activity 
and readiness to engage on very slight ground, 
in works, ostensibly religious. But the Saviour 
and his apostles nowhere taught that those who 
engaged in the Christian pilgrimage, were to be 
exempt from suffering and conflict. “In the 
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went to Glasgow and Stirling, where he also 
spoke as he was moved; and so returned to 
England. 

“ This year Miles Halhead came to Berwick 
in Northumberland, and went to the mayor of 
that town, and spoke to him in his shop thus: 
‘Friend, hear what the servant of the Lord 
hath to say unto thee. Give over persecuting 
the Lord’s servants, whom He doth send in 
love to this town of Berwick, to shew you the 
way that leads to life eternal. I charge thee, 
O, man, touch not the Lord’s anointed, nor do 
his prophets any harm, lest thou procure the 
anger of the living eternal God against thee.’ 
This bold language so offended the mayor, that 
he sent Miles to prison, where he was about ten 
weeks, and then was brought to the sessions, 
where a bill, drawn up against him, was read in 
open court, but he denied the contents thereof, 
yet said, “But what I said to the mayor of this 
town [ will not deny.’ And then he related 
the aforesaid words he spoke to the mayor. 
Whereupon the recorder says, ‘Sirs, as I un- 
derstand by his own words, if he cannot prove 
the mayor of the town a persecutor, in my judg- 
ment he hath wronged him.’ To this Miles an- 
swered, ‘If the mayor of this town of Berwick, 
dare say in the presence of the Lord, whose 
presence is here, that he is no persecutor, but 
the persecuting nature is slain in him, I will be 
willing to abide the judgment of the court.’ 
Then the clerk of the court said, Mr. Mayor, 
if you will say that you are no persecutor, but 
the persecuting nature is slain in you, he is 
willing to abide the judgment of the court.’ To 
this the mayor answered, ‘I know not what to 
do; I would I had never seen him ; I pray you, 
let him go, and let us be no more troubled with 
him.’ Then Miles said, That he would prove 
this mayor of Berwick the greatest persecutor 
in town or country. ‘I was once [thus he went 
on], committed to prison in this town before, 
by some of the justices that are now in this 
court; but thou, O man, hast exceeded them all; 
thou hast committed me, and kept me in close 
prison for about ten weeks, for speaking to thy 
own person, in thy own shop. Now I make my 
appeal to the recorder of this town of Berwick, 
as I am a free-born Englishman, whether my 





him, but the jailer was commanded to take 
him away. Yet within a short time the court 
gave order to release him. Then going to New- 
castle, he returned to his wife and children at 
Mountjoy. 

“Tn the beginning of this year [1655], he felt 
a motion to go to London. Taking York and 
Hull in his way, and passing thence through 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, he came to the 
city of London, from whence, after some stay, 
he went to Bristol with Thomas Salthouse, and 
so to Exeter and Plymouth, where he suffered 
much persecution and was imprisoned. 

Sewel, in his History of the People Called 
Quakers, has preserved a few of the letters of 
Miles Halhead. A loving one to his wife Anne, 
written in 1655, says: 

“* Anne Halhead :—My dear heart, my dear 
love in the bowels of love, in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, salutes thee and my children. My soul 
is poured forth in love to thee daily, and the 
breathings of my soul to my Father is for 
thee, that thou mayest be kept in the fear of 
the Lord, and in his counsel daily, that so 
thou mayest come to rest and peace, that is laid 
up for all that fear Him and walk in obedience 
to the light that Jesus Christ has enlightened 
them withal. So my dear heart, I declare to 
thee, in the presence of the living God, who is 
Lord of heaven and earth, and before men and 
angels, there is no other way that leads to 
peace and eternal rest, but walking in obedi- 
ence to the light that comes from Jesus Christ ; 
and of this light thou hast received a measure. 
Therefore my dear heart, be faithful to the 
Lord in what is made known unto thee, that 
thou mayst come to witness true peace and rest, 
that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, what is 
laid up for all them that fear Him.’ ” 

(To be concluded.) 





Samvet Bownas, when young in the minis- 
try, left home on a religious visit in company 
with Isaac Alexander, they were at several meet- 
ings. He says:— 

“The poverty of my spirit was so exceedingly 
great and bitter, that I could scarcely bear it, 
but cried out aloud, which so surprised my com- 








world,” said Christ, “ ye shall have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
Here is the consolation—great as the trials may 
be, and long and hard the struggle, the Christian 
triumphs over the world in and through his vie- 
torious Lord, and is cheered and animated by 


the blessed hope, that a conqueror’s crown will 


at last be his. It is not difficult for persons to 
deceive themselves with the idea, that they may 
go along in a light, easy, pleasant path, very 
agreeable to the natural mind, be employed in 
benevolent and religious performances, wishing 
well to what they think is good, and escape the 
mortifications, crosses and afflictions that the 
followers of the suffering Saviour have had to 
endure, and yet reap the reward at the end. 
Far be it from us to represent the path of the 
righteous as one of gloom and sorrow. It is not 
so—* for as the sufferings of Christ abound in 
them, so their consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ,” and “if they suffer with Him, they shall 
also reign with Him.” But, as we are assured 
on the authority of our Lord’s apostle, “ that 
we must, through much tribulation, enter into 
the kingdom of God,” those who know little or 
nothing of it, may well be led into close self- 
examination, whether they have ever got below 
the surface of things.” 


Waiting on the Lord. 


That is an instructive old story about the 
horseman pursued by his foes, who found his 
trusted charger beginning to fail in the race, for 
one of his shoes upon his feet had been detached, 
and he was slipping upon the rocky path. 

Suddenly the horseman dismounts at the 
blacksmith shop, where the two ways met, al- 
though he could see his pursuers over yonder 
hill, bearing down upon him, yet he waited long 
enough to shoe his horse. He called to the black- 
smith, “Be quick,” as he threw him a coin of 
ten-fold value; and the sweating workman filed 
and hammered and clinched the nails, and did 
his work fast and well. And when the last nail 
was turned, and the fugitive leaped into his sad- 
dle, the hoofs of his pursuers were thundering 
just behind him, and he heard their shouts of 
triumph, as they felt they had secured their 
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themselves, but also pay interest on the war debt, 
and feed and clothe and support these idlers. 

From a War Department document are quoted 
the following facts, illustrating the burdens which 
press upon the poor: 

The Russian war budget for 1893 was $186,349,000. 
The Russian army on a peace footing numbers 
880,000 ; on a war footing, 10,200,000 men, of whom 
3,200,000 have had military training. The Ger- 
man army on a peace footing has 508,000 men, on 
a war footing, 3,700,000; the annual German war 
budget is $118,118,825. The French army on a 
peace footing numbers 564,603; on a war footing, 
2,850 000 men; the French war budget is $127,- 
000,000. Austria-Hungary has on a peace footing 
an army of 318,000 men; on a war footing, 1,794- 
175; its war budget amounts to $55,235,000. Eng- 
land’s military force is 662,000 men, 219,000 of 
whom are regulars. Its military budget amounts 
to $89,000,000. Italy’s army on a peace footing 
numbers 273,000, on a war footing, 3,155,036. The 
United States has a standing army of 28,000; and 
an annual expense of nearly $47,000,000. 

These figures simply express the current war 
expenses that come upon the poor in times of 
peace. When war is declared these figures may be 
increased fourfold or tenfold, if the rulers are able 
to borrow the money to prosecute their schemes. 
And this money must be mostly earned and paid 
by those least able to earn and pay it: the aged, 
the young, the disabled, the infirm, the men who 
are not strong enough to be fit “ food for powder,” 
must yet foot the bills, and support the able-bodied 


But no! he leaped into his saddle, plunged 
his spurs into his horse’s haunches, and dashed 
away like the lightning, because he was now 
prepared for the journey. 

Ah, yes, he gained by losing time, and would 
have lost all by going before he was prepared. 
Oh, beloved, “tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
until ye be endued with power from on high.” 
“Wait for the promise of the Father, which ye 
have heard of Him.” “In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength.” 

Without the Holy Ghost, you are unequal to 
the journey of life, you are unfit for the service 
of the Master, you are unwarranted in attempt- 
ing to preach the Gospel or to win a soul for 
Christ, and you are unprepared for the future 
which He is immediately opening to you. Oh, 
let us wait at his feet, let us learn our weakness, 
let us realize our nothingness, let us get emptied 
for his filling, and then baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, or filled anew with his utmost fulness, 
and find that “ He is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according 
to the power that worketh in us. To whom be 
glory now and forever. Amen.”—A. B. Simp- 
son in The Episcopal Recorder. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


An Incombustible Tree—In one of the dis- 
tricts of Colombia, it is customary every year, 
during the dry season, to set fire to the plains 
in order to destroy all dry weeds that during 
the rains might interfere with the growth of 
young and tender vegetation. This naturally 
produces a disastrous effect upon trees, which 
gradually disappear. There is, however, one 
tree, the Rhopala odorata, a small, distorted and 
scraggy plant, which resists the fire and spreads 
in the localities abandoned by the others. The 
resistance is due to the bark, the external por- 
tions of which, more than half an inch thick, 
and formed of dead cells and fibres, acts as a 
protective jacket to the more central and living 
parts. 

Book Parasite.—A little insect which feeds on 
old books, and is a native of Southern Europe, 
has recently invaded the United States, having 
been brought over in some of the old editions 
which have been imported from Europe. 

An Aged Rose-bush—At Hildersheim, a city 
of Hanover, is a rose-bush which is said to be 
at least three hundred years old. 





Items. 


The War Burden.—A large portion of the taxa- 
tion of the present day is needed to pay the war 
debts, pensions and salaries incurred by former 
generations, who not only spent their own money, 
but mortgaged the labors of their children and 
grandchildren, and spent the proceeds for defence, 
invasion, destruction, and devastation. 

Another large amount of revenue, wrung from 
the hands of toilers, is used in building ships, cast- 
ing cannon, preparing projectiles and explosives, 
and so getting ready for wars that may never come. 

Then there is the support of the vast standing 
armies which in time of peace eat up the substance 
of the people. And it must be remembered that 
most of the expenses of the military establishments 
are drawn from the poorer and feebler classes of 
the people. 

The Government takes the young, the strong, 
the vigorous and the athletic, and trains them for 
war, and prevents their laboring to earn their 
daily bread; but dresses them up with fuss and 
feathers, parades them, feeds them, clothes them, 
am them, and finally pensions them; while 
it leaves behind the women, the children, the old 
men, the feeble, the crippled, the lame, the halt, 


and the blind, who must not only take care of 


theatrical and operatic performances? 
authority on this. 
never was at the opera in my life. I presume there 
is a difference between the two. 
speaking on both sides of the theatre question in 
the same sermon. 
yet is to the effect that, whatever its abstract 


or spectators. 


in idleness, and bear the burdens imposed by need- 


less and causeless conflicts. 
Will it not be a good day when the Prince of 
Peace shall come and shall make wars to cease to 


the ends of the earth, and break the bow, and cut 
the spear in sunder, and burn the chariot in the 
fire? 


The Theatre—Should a minister entirely avoid 
I am poor 
I never saw a play acted, and 


I find ministers 
All the evidence I have seen 


powers might be, the theatre is, in point of fact, 
mischievous on the whole. The best evidence of 
its effect is that the pure plays cannot get players 
Those of Shakespeare are, it is al- 
leged, kept on the stage at a ruinous cost. The 
average playgoer must have his moral teaching at 
the theatre highly spiced, and increasingly so from 
year to year. So I never go, never advise any to 
go, am sorry when I hear of Christians going, and 
think a minister’s usefulness in danger from going. 
—John Hall, in Lectures before the Yale Divinity 
School. 


Lincoln’s Tenderness of Heart.—Here is an inci- 
dent related by Speed: “ Lincoln had the tenderest 
heart for any one in distress, whether man, beast or 
bird. Many of the gentle and touching sympathies 
of his nature, which flowered so frequentiy and 
beautifully in the humble citizen at home, fruited 
in the sunlight of the world when he had place and 
power. He carried from his home on the prairies 
to Washington the same gentleness of disposition 
and kindness of heart. Six gentlemen, Hemgone, 
Lincoln, Baker, Hardin, and two others whose 
names I do not now recall, were riding along a 
country road. We were strung along the road two 
and two together. We were passing through a 
thicket of wild plum and apple trees. A violent 
wind-storm had justoccurred. Lincoln and Hardin 
were behind. There were two young birds by the 
roadside, too young to fly. They had been blown 
from the nest by the storm. The old bird was 
fluttering about and wailing as a mother ever does 
for her babes. Lincoln stopped, hitched his horse, 
caught the birds, hunted the nest, and placed them 
in it. The rest of us rode on to a creek, and while 
our horses were drinking, Hardin rode up. ‘ Where 
is Lincoln?’ asked one. ‘Oh, when I saw him last 
he had two little birds in his hand, hunting for 
their nest.’ In an hour, perhaps, he came. They 
laughed at him. He said with much emphasis: 
‘Gentlemen, you may laugh, but I could not have 


slept well to-night if I had not saved those birds. 
Their cries would have rung in my ears.’ ””—Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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The readers of THe FrRrenpD must have no- 
ticed in its columns from time to time, numerous 
historical incidents concerning their ancestors 
in religious profession; as well as statements 
of the doctrines they professed and preached 
tu the world ; and the righteous testimonies they 
upheld by example and precept. 

We desire that these things may not merely 
be stored in memory as parts of general histori- 
cal knowledge, but that they may have their 
proper influence on the hearts and lives of their 
readers. The lively descriptions given by many 
of our early and later Friends, of the visitations 
of Divine Grace to them when in an uncon- 
verted state; and of the sense of their sinfulness 
thus begotten ; of their yielding to these heav- 
enly impressions, and being led to thorough re- 
pentance and to a sincere seeking for mercy and 
forgiveness ; and the willingness wrought in 
them to abide under the ministration of con- 
demnation as long as the Lord saw was for their 
real good; and how, through a patient endur- 
ance of this baptism of the Holy Ghost and of 
fire, they were prepared to become useful ser- 
vants in his hand, ought to be instructive les- 
sons to us of the present day. Whatever changes 
may have taken place in the surroundings in 
which they and we have been placed, human 
nature remains substantially the same ; now, as 
then, it is the grace of God that brings salva- 
tion, and this grace works in the same way, 
humbling the creature, aud bringing him to 
rely on the Divine mercy ; to deny all unright- 
eousness and ungodliness. 

It is as true now as it was two hundred and 
fifty years ago, that the conversion of man, his 
change from evil to good, is the work of Om- 
nipotence alone, and that unless the Lord bless 
our efforts, vain is all that man can do to effect 
this wondrous change. Therefore, when a desire 
is felt to be helpful toothers in a spiritual sense, 
one of the first considerations ought to be, In 
what line of service does my Heavenly Father 
wish me to engage ; and in prosecuting this work 
we ought to look for and crave his blessing, as 
the most essential thing. 

Very many are the lessons which the thought- 
ful reader may learn from the history of our 
Society. Precious indeed are the examples it 
furnishes of earnest zeal in the cause of Christ, 
of unflinching faithfulness to the demands of 
duty, of a willingness to bear the cross and de- 
spise the shame connected with his service. 

And not the less should we be animated and 
encouraged by the manifest and repeated ex- 
tensions of the Divine Power to uphold and 
preserve his servants in the various trials to 
which they were exposed. Truly these were 
very many and very great; and as William 
Penn says, the Lord’s people “in all human 
probability, must have been swallowed up quick 
of the proud and boisterous waves that swelled 
and beat against them ; but that the God of all 
their tender mercies was with them in his glo- 
rious authority.” 

The same writer says, in speaking of our early 
members: “I cannot forget the humility and 
chaste zeal of that day. O, how constant at 
meetings, how retired in them, how firm to 
Truth’s life, as well as Truth’s principles, and 
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age of 108 years, is said to have had about 1,000 de- 
scendants. 

In the judgment of the Board of Engineers, which 
thoroughly investigated the subject last summer, it 
will cost $133,472,893 to construct the Nicaraguan 
Canal. These figures are $64,000,000 in excess of the 
estimates of the company which now holds a charter 
from Nicaragua to build the water-way. The present 
estimate includes the items of the climate, heavy rains 
and cost of machinery and labor on the isthmus. 

The storm which passed over this city on the 6th 
inst., did more damage than any since the flood of Fifth 
Month, 1894. The total rain-fall was 3.86 inches, and 
the barometer fell lower than has ever been noted at 
the Weather Bureau Office. The high winds made the 
tides extraordinarily high, and these, meeting the 
floods of storm water, caused extensive overflows. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 467, which 
is 32 less than the previous week and 12 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 250 were males and 217 females: 101 died of 
pneumonia ; 40 of consumption; 34 of heart disease ; 
21 of diphtheria; 18 of old age; 17 of apoplexy ; 16 of 
inflammation of the brain; 14 of paralysis; 13 of bron- 
chitis ; 12 of marasmus ; 9 of inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels; 9 of Bright’s disease, and 9 of mem- 
branous croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95; 4’s, 1907, reg., 109 a 110; 
coupon, 110 a 111}; new 4’s, 1164 a 117}; 5’s, 112} 
a 114}; currency 6’s, 100 a 106. 

Corton.—Demand from spinners was very moderate 
and middling uplands ruled steady at 83cts. per pound. 

FEED.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.25 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.40 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.90 ; Pennsylvania rol!er, clear, $3.35 a $3.45; 
do., do., straight, $3.50 a $3.65; Western winter, clear, 
$3.40 a $3.50; do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.75; do., 
do., patent, $3.70 a $3.85 ; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.40 a $3.55 ; do., patent, $3.65 a $3.80; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $2.85; do., clear, $3.40 a $3.55: do., straight, $3.60 
a $3.75; do., patent, $3.80 a $4.00. Rye Frour. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2.65 per bbl. BucKwHEAT FLouR.— 
$1.15 a $1.30 per 100 pounds. Very choice and fancy 
grades held higher. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 73} a 75c. 


how entire and united in our communion, as 
indeed became those that profess one Head, even 
Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

May we all seek to walk in their footsteps, 
as they followed Christ; and remember that 
though circumstances may change, the founda- 
tion principles of true religion remain the same. 


In the late Quarterly Meeting held in Phila- 
delphia, a concern was opened to appoint some 
public meetings to be held on Fifth-day even- 
ings at eight o’clock, which our younger mem- 
bers should be particularly invited to attend ; 
to be continued until towards the week of the 
Yearly Meeting. This concern was united with 
and a committee was named to make the nec- 
essary arrangements. We understand that in 
accordance therewith, meetings have been ap- 
pointed to be held in Friends’ meeting house 
on Twelfth Street below Market, on the 13th, 
20th and 27th insts., at the hour above men- 
tioned. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—A bill has passed both Houses of 
Congress and received the President’s signature, for- 
bidding prize or bull fights in any of the Territories 
of the United States or District of Columbia, under 
penalty of from one to five years’ imprisonment. 

The concurrent resolution which was reported in 
the Senate, requesting the President to use his influ- 
ence with the Goverawent of Spain to recognize the 
Cuban revolutionists, has been practically set asile 
by a substitute reported from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The substitute recognizes a condition of 
public war in Cuba, and declares that the United 
States shall m:intain a strict neutrality between the 
contending Powers, and shall accord to each all the 
rights of belligerents in the ports of the United States. 
The resolution is on the Vice President’s table. 

Last year 25,115,903 fewer cigars were made in the 
United States than in 1894, and 8,358,380 more pounds 


ki b ateeel” teeing i No. 2 mixed corn, 34 a 34}e. 
sas aia ‘ : ; . 
of smoking tobacco were manufactured. uring the No. 2 white oats, 253 a 26}c. 


year there were manufactured in the country 4,180,- 
915,203 cigars, 3,768,911,677 cigarettes, 256,160,505 
pounds of tobacco, and 11,705,414 pounds of snuff. 
There was an increase in the output of cigarettes of 
435,768,077 over 1894, and a decrease of 477,160 pounds 
in the amount of snuff manufactured. 

The vote in the Senate for the Silver substitute for 
the Bond Bill, was 42 to 35, not 52 to 55, as state 
last week. 

California olive-growers siy that a demand has 
sprung up this season in the Eastern States for Cali- 
fornia olives, and, practically, the whole product of 
the State is already sold to Eastern dealers. Orders 
for California olives have come from many old and 
conservative grocery houses in New York, Boston and 
other Eastern cities, whose proprietors say that, now 
the Californians have mastered the art of pickling the 
fruit, the native product will drive the foreign olives 
out of Eastern markets. 

Orange growing in Arizona is declared to have 
passed the experimental stage, and will become an 
important industry in the Territory. This year’s crop 
in the Salt River Valley, where most of the experi- 
mental groves are situated, is large and of excellent 
quality. The Arizona oranges ripen somewhat earlier 
than those in Southern California. 

The production of whiskey in Kentucky in Eleventh 
and Twelfth Mos., 1895, was double that of the same 
period in 1894. 

An address just issued to the public by Simon Po- 
kagon, of Hartford, Mich., chief of the Pottawattomie 
Indians of that State, says, “I wondered, in my boy- 
hood days, how a Christian people could do such acts 
of cruelty to the Indians, and yet teach that all men 
are brothers, and that God is the Father of all. But 
in after years I learned that 2:1 misunderstandings in 
contracts made between the two races, and all the 
wrongs suffered in consequence, had their origin al- 
most entirely in that accursed drink, more to be 
dreaded than mad dogs and rattlesnake bites, In fact, 
its sting is death—yes, moral death, to the red man. 

I will repeat it, It’s bite is death, yes, moral death, to 
the white man, too.” 

Macomber, an Indian who recently died at the In- 
dian reservation near Saranac Lake, at the alleged 


Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 43 a 4jc.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 3j a 4}c. 

Sueep Anp Lamss.—Extra, 33a 4c.; good, 3} a 3}c.; 
medium, 23 a 3c; common 2 a 25c. Lambs, 4 a Shc. 

Hoas.—6§ a 64c. for Western, and 54 a 6c. for State. 

Foreign.—The speech from the throne, on the 11th 
instant, read at the opening of Parliament, contains 
a statement that a satisfactory conclusion has been 
reached between the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and Venezuela respectively in regard to 
the vexed boundary question. 

England’s naval programme for 1896 contemplates 
an expenditure of $50,000,000. 

An aerolite burst over the city of Madrid on the 
10th instant. The first warning of the explosion was 
a flash that illumined the sky, which was followed 
by a tremendons report, the vibrations from which 
shattered hundreds of windows. 

The Spanish Cabinet has rejecte 1 a proposal to levy 
a war tax to meet the expenses of the campaign in 
Cuba, and has also decided not to increase the customs 
duties in Cuba. The tariff will be amended. 

Influenza is prevailing throughout Spain, and is es- 
pecially severe in Madrid, 

Minister Terrell has procured for Clara Barton and 
her assistants the Sultan’s safeguard, which will allow 
them to distribute relief among the sufferers, 

A proclamation declaring British protectorate over 
Ashantee has been issued by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast colony. 

The influx of immigrants into South Africa is con- 
tinuing at such a rapid rate that the Cape Times fears 
that, before many months have passed, they shall 
once more be face to face with the unemployed diffi- 
culty. 

California and Mexico have a new competitor in 
the matter of supplying oranges to the rest of the 
world. The oranges grown near Jerusalem are light 
in color, of oval shape, and the fruit is packed with 
more care than that from other countries. The first 
consignment, which reached this country recently, at- 
tracted much attention. The oranges were grown 
between Jerusalem and Jaffa, and are worth between 
$4 and $4.50 a case. 


Arolas, and the Marquis de Aluemada, arrived at 
Havana on the 10th instant, on the Spanish Cruiser 
Aljonso XIII. He received an enthusiastic welcome, 
The Rebel General Antonio Maceo has decided to re- 
main in the province of Penar del Rio and await the 
coming of General Weyler, the new Spanish Com. 
mander-in-Chief. 


expected to add materially to the prosperity of that 
island. 
miles in length by six miles in breadth, and consist 
of three distinct troughs, one of which is ten miles 
long and one mile wide. 
quantity of coal in one trough is nearly 12,000,000 
tons. The deposits are conveniently situated for ship- 
ping, passing through the St. Lawrence. 


children, or to read aloud. 
2 p.m. Address ‘ M,” 3419 Hamilton St., W. Phila, 


ing at 2 Pp. M., on Seventh-day, Second Month 15th, 
1896, at 140 N. Sixteenth St., Philadelphia, 
S. Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
address the meeting on “ The Study of Psychology.” 


to attend the Western Quarterly Meeting are informed 
that a conveyance will meet the train which leaves 
Broad St., at 7. 17 A. M., at Toughkenamon, to convey 
them to London Grove. 


be held at West Grove at ten, instead of eleven o'clock, 
as for some months past. 


of the Committee on Instruction occurs Second Month 
22nd, 1896, at 10 A. M. 


panion to invalid. 


of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee Room on Seventh-day, the 15th inst., at 
10 A. M. 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 Pp. M. 
requested. 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 


General Weyler, accompanied by Generals Barges, 
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The coal deposits reported in Newfoundland are 





The fields recently discovered are twelve 










It is estimated that the 











NOTICES. 
WANTED by young woman Friend position to teach 
Time vacant, 11 A. M. to 






Frienps’ TEACHERS’ AssociaTION will hold a meet- 






Dr. Geo. 







All interested are cordially invited to be present. 
Lucy B. Carp, See’y, 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEeEtTING.—Friends wishing 











New GARDEN Montuiy MEETING will hereafter 


















Westtown Boarpino ScHoou.—A stated meeting 


GrorGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 





A younG woman Friend wishes position as com- 
Address “ C,” 
Office of Tue Frienp. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—A stated meeting 





Joun W. Bripp ie, Clerk. 






Westtown Boarptne ScHoou.—For convenience 







Other trains are met when 
Stage fure on regular trips, fifteen cents, 










ZeBEDEE Haines, Sup't. 









BIBLE ASsocraTION oF FrieNDs In AMERICA.—An 
adjourned meeting of the Association will be held in 
the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, on Third-day evening, Second Month 
18th, 1896, at 8 o’clock, to receive the report of the 
Committee having the Charter in charge, and to take 
the necessary steps for organization under it. 

As considerations of great importance are involved, 
it is particularly requested that all the members will 
attend. GEORGE Vaux, ) 

CHARLES RuHoaps, > Committee. 
Henry HArnes. ) 

















Diep, on the eleventh of Eleventh Month, 1895, at 

his residence near Plainfield, Ind., Henry Horx, in 
the sixty-fifih year of his age; a member and minister 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. His hu- 
mility, his constant concern to lead a consistent Chris- 
tian life, and earnest exhortations to others therein, 
his upright conduct and dealings in extensive business, 
his kind disposition and devotion to the cause of Trath 
as professed by Friends, even through opposition, 
constituted him a bright and winning example to 
both members and others. His death causes a feeling 
of bereavement throughout the circle of his acquain- 
tance. His last illness was of such a nature as to 
permit of little vocal expression, but under severe 
suffering he was remarkably patient, and we rever- 
ently believe he has entered into that rest which is 
the reward of the righteous. 
, First Month 12th, 1896, at her residence near 
Fallsington, Pa., ANN Buraess, in the seventy-first 
year of her age; a beloved member of Falls Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
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